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"The more the drive towui J* Lie 
is thwarted, (he stronger is the 
drive towards destruction; the 
more life is realised, the less is 
the strength of destructiveness* 
Destructiveness is the outcome 
of unlived life." 

—ERIC.H FROMM 
(“The fear of Freedom” J> 
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Threepence 


THE WORKERS PAY BUT GET MORE ARMS t 

Butler’s Economies 


GOVERNMENT spokesmen are fond of saying nowadays that “we 
r are living beyond our means,” that “we have got to pay our way.” 
\part from the sneers over .their shoulders at the departed Labour 
government whose “legacy” the Tories have to clear up, these cliches 
an that Gt. Britain has an unfavourable balance of trade—that imports 
ij exceeding exports. The Conservative Mr. Butler, with unconscious 
lay, called this in his speech on January 29th, “a great moral issue”. 

kudents of politics get used to 
aticaliy translating the wordy 
oris of our administrators into 
kind of practical meaning. It 
nost ludicrous, however, to hear 
king-men and housewives strug- 
to make ends meet using- 


i * absolute gravity—the same 
of “living beyond our 
tns” and the rest. And it is diffi- 
not to feel that the workers in 
i country are far more gullible in 
, respect than those of France or 
i or Iraly or Germany. For the 
hot is that the practical, thrifty 
i and women who from the solid 
of Conservative or Labour 
is, straightaway defend' the pro¬ 
ds of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
^quer even when they themselves 
l directly hit. 

The Economies 
The proposed economies involve, 
^briefly, the following: Reduction 
import of food and various 
er consumer goods: cuts in 
[ production of goods for the home 
Pmarket such as cars, bicycles, house¬ 
hold. machines, radio, etc., together 
with adjustments of hire purchase, 
Le., which will make these goods 
more difficult for people to afford: 
Passing on some of the cost of the 
health service to the sick both as 
regards dental services and ap¬ 
pliances like surgical belts and 
boois, and a prescription tax of one 
shilling. 

Distribution of Hardship 
It is quite obvious, merely from a 
glance at this list, that those who are 
comfortably placed will not suffer 
much. Suffer hire purchase terms 


of the goods whose production is 
decreased cam only mean an in¬ 
crease in their price—another way 
of saying that the cost of living will 
rise. 

Most plainly of all, however, the 
prescription tax is a tax on workers. 
■The vast majority of N.H.S. pres¬ 
criptions are dispensed to the work¬ 
ing class. The twelve million 
pounds which Mr. Butler expects 
this to bring in will come straight 
out of the workers’ pockets. More 
unjust still, the effect of this tax can 
only mean that the very poor will 
be deterred from seeking medical 
advice. A shilling does not mean 
much to an unmarried man even if 
he went to his doctor once a week. 
But to a mother with several chil¬ 
dren, whose income has to be 
divided among as many mouths, the 
contribution is not merely heavy but 
is multiplied in inverse proportion 
to her ability to pay. The Chan¬ 
cellor said that where there is 
hardship help will be given—but it 
is difficult to see how this can be 
effectively done even with a system 
of almoners or other assessors which 
would be more costly than the 
saving. 

Much has been said about the 
dental service. But the merit of a 
free service has been to enable the 
poorest to do something about their 
dental health. The paying of up to 
£1 will effectively deter those most 
in need and convert the dental 
service into a mere State-aid for the 
middle-class. 


have another aim also — that of facili¬ 
tating the shift from consumer goods 
production to arms production. Less 
production of rpotor cars does not mean 
less profits for the manufacturers: it 
means that they will move even more 
into war production. Elsewhere m this 
issue is an account of how America is 
■'solving” the same problem. 

A pertinent comment was made on 
the same day as Mr. Butler's announce¬ 
ment by Lord Chorley in the House of 
Lords. He pointed out that far too 
little attention was paid to building up 
positive health . . . £400 million a year 
of public money was spent on curative 
aspeefs of medicine while we could not 
do without one great bomber a year 
to keep the Peckham Health Centre 
alive.” 

Hend-scratch/fi'* 

For anarchists, all this head-scratching 
about how to keep our national economy 
on its feet will seem extraordinarily 
remote and impractical. In its way, the 
provision of a “free'’ health service 
showed vision. How quickly the needs 
of capitalist economy strangles : hat 
vision is apparent. Surely the time has 
come to see that the needs of society 
require the strangling of capitalist 
economy? 


Diversion to Arms 

be felt mainly by workers’ with tr « 

no reserves, ihe increased scarcity our way” but it is dear that his cuts 


SYNDICALIST NOTEBOOK 

DUSTMEN REFUSE T® $§^@©P 


A/TOST laws operate only because the 
~*‘ L general population help them to. 
Many cases of law-breaking come to 
light, and many more are cleared up by 
the police, only through ''information 
received'*. Without informers, the agents 
of the law. for all their modern equip¬ 
ment, are often helpless. 

It is then, in the interests of those 
concerned with enforcing the law, to 
encourage and, where possible, to 
organise the- How of information about 
breeches of the Jaw. And with this in 
mind, ihe City Engineer of Plymouth, 
Mr. J. Pat on Watson, issued an instruc¬ 
tion to the 300 dustmen who work for 
the city, ordering them to report any 
building work they may sec on their 
round d. 

Since all building can only be carried 
out under licence—you must get per¬ 
mission to put up a garage or a 
chicken-house in your back garden-—the 
local authority must know what crimes 
are being committed in order to enforce 
the law. And who better as a source 
of information than the men whose job 
takes them around all the houses, mto 
ihe back gardens, and who weald notice 
at once any addition to the scullery, a 
new wood-shed, or an outside lavatory 
being built? 

Luckily for the stealthy builders of 
Plymouth, their dustmen have no inten¬ 
tion of being turned into snoopers for 
the City Engineer. Members of the 
National Union of General & Municipal 
Workers, they asked their local Secretary, 
Mr, W. J. Oats, to write to Mr. Paton 
Watson, asking him to rescind the order 


to snoop. 

Mr. Peter Watson declined to do so. 
He thought the instruction was reason¬ 
able, pointing out that council revenue 
is derived from rateable value and that 
the dustmen are paid from the rates. 
He^ told Mr. Oats that all corporation 
employees are expected to *ervt the 
authority to the best of their ability. 

We are sure that the totalitarian states 
think it reasonable for children to spy 
on .their parents, and that all subjects 
should "serve the authority to the best 
of their ability”. But are the Plymouth 
dustmen really to believe that their 
wages depend upon their becoming in¬ 
formers on their neighbours? 

The dustmen think differently. In his 
letter to the City Engineer, Mr. Oats 
said: “'Members fee) very strongly be¬ 
cause they are being turned snoopers on 
every side. We contend this is the job 
of rent collectors and individuals em¬ 
ployed by you as building inspectors.** 
And they are refusing to carry out their 
boss’s order, 

EQUAL PAY: W hat DO 
the Civil Service Want ? 

J UST like the last Government, this 
one is stalling on the question of 
Equal Pay for women in the Civil 
Service. , _ ., . 

A deouiaiion lrom tnc stmt side or 
the C.s: National Whitley Council ap¬ 
proached R. A. Builer. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer just before Christmas, asking 
for equal pay for women. Mr. tsum-r, 
of course,, tinned it down. 


Tftl VARYING TIDE 

LABOUR CALLUPS AHEAD* 


DISILLUSIONMENT with the 
Tory Government, if noi wide¬ 
spread, is at least sufficiently vocal 
to make itself felt in any conversa¬ 
tion about contemporary politics. 
Before the General Election .there 
were hopes of what a change of 
government could do but now it is 
common to hear nostalgic remarks 
(equally rooted in hopes and washes 
rather than reality) to the effect thai 
“at least Labour did try to help the 
working-man.” One gets the clear 
impression that the new Govern- 
has already lost the gloss of new¬ 
ness and has attracted the usual 
grumblings. 

To “blame the Government” is a 
familiar British attribute. For 
anarchists it is a completely infuria¬ 
ting one because it is always to 
blame the Government, never to 
blame government. Every Govern¬ 
ment defeats the hopes and wishes 
of those who elected them to power, 
yet the electors still think in terms 
of changing the Government—never 
in terms of abolishing government 
itself. There can be no questioning 
the truth of Octavius Caesar’s sneer 


Mot Bombs, But Eggs 2 


COMEBODY excitedly called across 
^ the garage to me and shoved the 
Star under my nose. Tucked away in 
the Stop, Press column was a very 
interesting item. 

''Demonstrators, styling them¬ 
selves ‘anarchists’, threw eggs and 
tomatoes at delegates in United 
Nations General Assembly, Paris, 
and broke it up. says Exchange " 
-rrStar, 2; 2 52. 

Of course, nobody supposes that this 
sore of action does any good in the sense 
that one believes that while Sir This 
and Commissar That are brushing away 
bits of egg and tomato from each others 
well-tailored suits they will round, shake 
hands and agree not to sacrifice any 
more lives to military etiquette in Korea 
The Egyptian pasha in his bespattered 
suit of English cloth will still read his 
brief against the foreigner in his country, 
and when the American and Chinese 
delegates have rubbed the tomato juice 
out of their respective eyes, they will 
still see the mote in each others. 

However, that is not the point of a 
demonstration like this, which—as the 
mechanics who lead that bit of news saw 
at once—is an apt expression of what the 
ordinary person thinks of the representa¬ 
tives of the international governments 
(as well as of international government). 

They are all tarred with the same 
brush—and last Saturday, at least, they 
were all spattered with the same egg. 
The only expression of sorrow I heard 
that evening was in regard to the^eggs 
.(it was only hoped that they were bad 
ones and even those are ffvepence each 
locally). 

The effect of this on a group of 
mechanics (none of them even knowing 
what anarchism—or even what the Star 
called "anarchism”—was) would, I think, 


General Secretary of the Civil Service 
Clerical Association. L. C. White, re¬ 
garded this as unsatisfactory, and said 
they would continue \o campaign to try 
to get a majority of M.P.s in favour of 
die gradual introduction of equal pay in 
ihe service at the curliest possible date. 

The amusing part about all this is 
that, just about a year ago, the Civil 
Service Clerical Association claimed and 
obtained a rise in salary for male typists 
who h 'ere earning only the same as 
women typists ! 

So that, u: that time, the Civil Servants’ 
own Association fought for discrimina¬ 
tion between the sexes doing equal 
work ! 

Of course, as long as the wage system 
last*, ih-je anomalies and stupidities will 
la-d. Tpc wage system is part of the 
larger lunacy of capitalism, and plays, 
among other important functions, the 
one of dividing wage earners among 


have convinced our friends in Paris that 
they had very aptly expressed the feelings 
of many people in many parts of the 
world. 

The Sunday papers brought it to a 
much wider audience. The News of the 
World —in its austere front page, first 
column, so often devoted to the seamier 
side of life, emblazoned the news that 
eggs, tomatoes and pamphlets rained 
down on the General Assembly from 
members of "a so-called anarchist 
federation”. It was, indeed, not only 
"so-called” but actually an anarchist 
federation. (You might as well call the 
News of the World a "so-called news¬ 
paper”—what on earth does the sneer 
mean?) 

Senator Nervo had just finished the 
session when the attack came. Thirty 
demonstrators were said to have been 
removed, carrying shopping bags, five 
being detained. They covered the whole 
range of the chamber with their fire, and 
amongst the notable victims were "our” 
Sir William Matthews, Dr. Marchena 
(Domincan Republic), a Syrian adviser, 
and the Sovier delegate Sobolev. The 
theme of the News of the World as well 
as the Sunday Express was a severe 
moral stricture: one emanating from 
Reuter or B.U.P., presumably, as the 
words were identical. 

"Delegates were amazed at the egg 
attack. ‘Think of the high cost of 
living in France,’ said one.” 

In some reports they even added the 
cost of eggs ar.d tomatoes in Paris, but 
not (needless to say) the cost of the 
General Assembly. 

But, after all, the Press could not 
herald the atrocity more loudly. The 
reason is a little patent. It would not be 
much use the Press making martyrs out 
of the U.N.O. delegates. People would 
only be sorry for the tomatoes. 

Internationalist. 


themselves and against each other. And 
the trade union leaders, whose cushy 
jobs and positions depend upon the con¬ 
tinuance of this condition, fall in and 
play the game for all they are worth. 

Equal pay for equal work may some 
Jay be achieved by the women. But 
equality in society can never be won 
through the wage system at all. 

FIREMEN’S PAY— 

Is if a Defeat ? 

nriHE firemen seem to be faced with 
defeat in their pay dispute. Their 
union leaders have accepted the Arbitra¬ 
tion 'Board's offer of 16s. 6d. a week 
increase, and also, "with regret.” the 
Board's rejection of the principle that 
firemen should be treated as equals of 
the police. 

W* Continued on p. 4 


in Shakespeare’s play, misquoted a 
few monihs ago by one of our 
editorial writers: 

“This common body 
Like a vagabond flag- upon the 
the si ream, goes lo. and back, 
lackeying the varying tide, to rot 
itself with motion . . 

Observers of the state of the- 
people, who are also critics of 
government, will not think the 
phrase “to rot iiself with motion” 
by any means too sirong. 

Trends in the Public Opinion 

Polls 

This “going to, and back,” is 
already reflected in the trends in 
Gallup Polls. We have never set 
much store by public opinion polls* 
least of all by single ones. But 
when' shifts in public opinion occur,, 
the polls are perhaps on safer 
ground. Thus, the most recent poll 
gives the Labour Party a 3.5% lead,, 
the Conservatives’ electoral gains, 
being already lost. The general 
trend is shown in the following, 
table which gives the relative public, 
opinion strengths at the time of the 
General Election, in December last* 
and .to-day. 

Election 

Result 12/12/51 To-day 
Conservative 48.1 47.5 44.5 

Labour 4S.7 45.5 48 

Liberal 2-5 6.5 6 

This shows that by December, 
the Labour Party had lost in popu¬ 
larity to the Liberals. By to-day, 
the Liberals have kept this gain, but 
the Labour Party has regained its 
Election Day strength, this time at 
the expense of the Conservatives- 

Now these figures are not to be 
taken too seriously. But they do 
reflect, probably, the very transient 
nature of “public opinion”—what¬ 
ever that vague abstraction be taken 
to mean. Here the mam voting 
strength of the parties comes from 
loyal and staunch supporters who 
always register their vote for the 
party of their choice regardless of 
contemporary successes or failures. 
The “vagabond flag” comes from 
the more or less non-political voter 
who to-day holds a disproportionate 
political influence. 

Fears and Hopes 

However, some further Gallup 
figures give an inkling of what is in 
people’s minds. To the question,. 
“Which party can do the best for 
people like yourself?” 42% cent, 
plumped for Conservative, 48 for 
Labour and 74- for Liberal. 

On more specific points: to the 
question, "Do you think unemploy¬ 
ment will increase,” whereas 38% 
answered ‘yes’ in December, to-day 
48% expressed fear that unemploy¬ 
ment would increase. A similar 
unfavourable foreboding was shown 
in the replies of two months ago and 
to-day to questions regarding fears 
of price increases. 

Whatever exact significance one- 
attaches to these figures, the fact is 
dear that dissatisfaction with the 
Tories has Increased since the. 
Election to the point of wiping out 
their narrow majority. One cannot 
regard this dissatisfaction as evi¬ 
dence of political advance, however, 
what we would like to see is the 
sentiment “the more fool us for 
believing that another Government 
would make any difference!” 
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AMERICAN COMMENTARY 


Permanent War Economy ft 


/”)CCA S1 ON A1- L Y the Editors receive 
indignant letters from readers who 
complain that Freedom is anti-Russian, 
from others who will not renew their 
subscription because they consider the 
paper anti-American. Curiously enough 
we have never received a complaint from 
any American reader to say that wc were 
anti-British — or anti any of the others. 
Indeed, perhaps the most encouraging 
letters we receive come from American 
readers — and (his may perhaps be inter¬ 
preted as a comment on me growing 
difficulties in that country to express 
views which do not conform with those 
of the ruling class supported by that 
large section of the community imbued 
with hatred and fear of the Communist 
threat to “democratic values" and the 
“American Way of Life". And. of course, 
our American readers know that we are 
no more anti-American people than 
we arc against the Russian or British 
peopiC. One car. be accused of such an 
attitude when in fact one is suffering 
from the disease of nationalism (my 
country right or wrong) or that of trans¬ 
ferred nationalism (such as the Com¬ 
munists outside Russia who have such 
religious faith in the ends of Bolshevism 
and in the incorruptibility of the leaders 
in Russia, that by r. process of double¬ 
think they justify all the mentis, though 
they are the first to agitate when similar 
means are adopted in the countries in 
which they live). Those readers there¬ 
fore who detect an anti-American or 
anti-Russian “line" in Freedom are 
simply reflecting their own political 
allegiances—not Freedom's. We are 
opposed to all forms of power and 
coercion: to all forms of capitalism 
(and so far as we are concerned there is 
capitalism on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain). 


'THAT we should give more space in our 
- paper to exposing :he evils of Western 
Democracy than in denouncing the slave 
system of Russian is understandable. 
Since Russia has become the enemy of 
civilisation in the eyes of Western politi¬ 
cians and the capitalist Press, the barrage 
of propaganda aimed at exposing the 
Russian regime staggers the imagination 
in its intensity. So vast indeed that it 
has succeeded tn paralysing the minds of 
millions of people to a condition which 
prevents them from realising what is 
happening around them in their own 
countries. So much so, in fact, that the 
very people who point to the double 
think of the Communists are themselves 
the victims of it. seeing all the evils in 
the Russian system and remaining im¬ 
pervious to the rapid growth of totali¬ 
tarianism in their own countries. And 
this it must be said is particularly the 
case in America where “the American 
Way of Life" is now identified with 
“Western Democracy" and mainly 
through the efforts of American Big 
Business is being “sold" to the world as 
the model for democratic emulation. 
How pernicious, how de-humanising this 
mechanised, this Coca Cola civilisation 
is, needs to be exposed again and again. 
Russian Communism may be the opium 
to which desperate people, without hope 
in themselves or in their rulers, may turn 
as the last resort. This is bad enough; 


but that the only alternative to it is the 
“American Way of Life" is as bad, if 


not a worse prospect. 


COME idea of what this means was 
given in the article on “The Legal 
Basis of the Garrison State (Frjetdom, 
2f 2/52). A writer jn the New Leader 
(New York, 7/1/52) an ardent, if some- 


Freedom Bookshop 

The Idiot Taacker Gould Holmoi 12/6 
Thii book dftrribei thr uork 
for Uic pa&t 30 ymr» at Mr. 

K. F. O Nall in transforming 
the Lancashire clrmemar> ■iImjoI 
of uhu'h h< i* hrailmaaicr into 
n “free" achool bai»cj on fcfll- 
octiviiy und the pupil \ her dam 
to ctiuoar A wr, important and 
rnrouraginf book. 

L««rn and Ltvt Uneico l/- 

An illuitiatrd booklet im “0 way 
out of igiioraucc tor 1.200,000.000 
people, ’ describing in particular 
thr fundament?) tdu:alit/n ujilrc 
at Patzrunro, in Mexico. 

Geography of Hunger 

Joiui d« Caitro 18/- 

Tmi-lhirds ol mankind arr per- 
manrnilv hungry, >«n, Dr, de 
Cftalru bhowt, only unr-riahthof 
tlir world * surface MiilubU for 
cultivation ia. m foci, heinj( 
worked. 41 A laijic part of the 
world i» not yet entirely con¬ 
vinced of thr ncretaily of doinj; 
away with hunger one c lor all. 

Therr arc people who tonaider 
if more important to maintain 
high standard* of living for their 
own region* and certain lociai 
privilege* for their own data, 
than to fight the phenomenon oi 
hunger a* *uch un o wotld 
acalc." 

(Vttainahh • from 

27 ret I lion st. hnuton, 

n.r.f 


times critical, supporter of ihc American 
way, explains in more detail what the 
Permanent War Economy means. It is 
America’s attempt to confute Goering's 
dictum of ‘guns or butter". For the 
Americans the aim is guns and butter. 
And without ever debating the question 
in Congress, it has been decided to build 
two economics, consumer and war, along¬ 
side one another instead of converting 
one to the other as has hitherto been the 
practice. This means “the acceptance of 
a war economy as a permanent feature 
of American life". By the end of 1953 
S50 to $60 billion will, have been spent 
for expanded plant capacity to produce 
raw materials and finished goods. 

The New Leader continues: “Ameri¬ 
can business has completely accepted the 
idea of a permanent ‘standby’ economy. 
General Motors has just finished a new 
tank factory in Cleveland that probably 
will never be converted to civilian use. 
General Electric, for the first time in 
its history, has set up a full-time unit 
to deal with war work. And, as a sign 
of the times, an enterprising Swiss 
company has set up an American sub¬ 
sidiary to build engines for the Air 
Force — the first company in the United 
Slates wholly devoted to war work and 
nothing else; apparently it sees a bright 
luture." 

It is an understatement to say that 
Big Business has “accepted" the idea. 
For it is just what they want, as can be 
judged from what follows: 

“From the start, the auto companies 
resisted any talk of conversion. They 
wanted to keep their production lines 
open to tap the bull car market that 
developed shortly after the outbreak of 
war in Korea . . . 

“At the same time, the idea of plant 
expansion flitted in well with decentral¬ 
ization plans which the auto industry 
has had in mind since 1945. The ex¬ 
pansion of consumer markets in 
California and the South, plus the 
basing-poinl decision (which tacked 
freight costs on to the price of steel and 
made it desirable to locate production 
closer lo supply), had wrecked the old 
economic idea of “integration". It now 
made better sense to have assembly 


What Hope for 
Liberty I 

Non-Anarchist View 

A S modern democracy requires every- 
jf 1 body to be mixed up in politics, so 
it require everybody to be involved in 
war. Among the first attempts lo institute 
equality at the French Revolution was 
the decree of the Committee of Public 
Safety in 1793 which made every able- 
bodied Frenchman liable to military 
service. Men were no longer free to 
volunteer for war; they were conscripted. 
They have been conscripted ever since. 
In short, the French Revolution made 
wars national. Today, Ihe distinction 
between soldier and civilian has been 
virtually obliterated. Rightly or wrongly, 
our demagogues believe that the only 
way to maintain the courage and en¬ 
durance of the whole people throughout 
a modern war is lo present war as in 
some perverted sense a crusade—a 
crusade that has nothing to do with a 
cross. This means that propaganda in 
war-time beals its tom-loms till every 
man, woman and child is a whirling 
dervish of righteous passion. Seemingly 
the demagogue never pauses to recollect 
that passions, once aroused, do not go 
to sleep again like dogs after the chase. 
On (he contrary, once aroused, popular 
passions go on growing more lively, and 
they remain insaiiablc. And the dema¬ 
gogue must then pander to those 
passions, or else himself perish in the 
fury of them. So it is that to-day there 
is no more peace. We are condemned lo 
live cither at war or under the threat 
of war. And 1 do not have to labour 
the point that the conditions of the 
modern total war are the antithesis of 
political and civil liberty. 

That being tlie contemporary situation 
as regards liberty, the question naturally 
arises: It anything to he done? Can 
liberals—lovers of liberty—people like 
ourselves-<lo anything uhout such u 
situation? I .el us not forget that among 
the teeming millions on the face of ihc 
earth, we lover* of liberty are, of course, 
a mere handful. . . . We are 60 few (hat 
w'c cannot undertake any operations on 
u grand scale. Wc cannot raise armies. 
We cannot overthrow governments. We 
have to act individually or in small 
inconspicuous groups. Thai does not 
mean, however, llmt our action must be 
vain. Wc may make little noise, and 
yet we shall no more just mark lime 
ihan the mouse murks lime behind the 
wainscot. 

Cun we do anything? ft seems lo me 
llmt we can cucli and all do just two 
things. First, wc can refrain as far as 
possible from interfering with ihe liberty 
of others. Secondly, we can strive lo 
evade and circumvent interferences with 
our own. 

—Montgomery Bllgion (inn lecture 

to the Present Question Conference. 


plants along the Atlantic coast, in Texas 
and in California than to complete all 
operations in Detroit. Hence, Chrysler 
is building a new plant in Newark, 
Delaware, and CM is planning one in 
Arlington, Texas." 

The ostensible aim of the “standby" 
economy besides being that of having 
“guns and butter" is to have a war 
industry which is ready at a moment's 
notice to produce the very latest weapons 
of destruction. At present because of 
the time-lag in the conversion of civil 
tactories from peace to war production 
it is necessary to build up large stocks 
of armaments which rapidly become 
obsolete and have to be replaced as and 
when new and more deadly weapons afe 
invented. We underline ostensible be¬ 
cause to our minds this is not the real 
reason. We believe that the “standby" 
economy confirms and extends the views 
put forward in this column last year, 
viz.: “Because modern wars create 
almost as many problems as they solve, 
from the capitalist point of view, it may 
be that capitalism will seek to survive 
by means of a cold, rather than a hot, 
war economy. Certainly it appears . . . 
that the present rearmament programme 
is capitalism's short-term answer to the 
threatened slump."* 

From the point of view of Big 
Business, two economies avoids the de¬ 
lays—and consequent loss of profits — 
created by conversion. U also means 
that impending slumps will be accom¬ 
panied by artificially created war scares 
lo justify starting up the “standby" 
armament plants. (This may sound a 
fantastic suggestion to those who believe 
in the existence of such a phenomenon 
as “ideological wars". We do not, 
holding as we do the outmoded view 
that capitalist economies and wars are 
indivisible). 

Those who suffer for this “American 
Way of Life” of to-morrow are the 
workers. At the present time, and for 
two or three years to come, there will 
be large pockets of unemployment, as 
in Detroit at the time of writing. The 
B.U.P. reports (31/1/52) that, “The first 
soup kitchen since the depression was set 
up in Detroit to-day for motor industry 
workers who have been laid off. ‘One- 
third of the men in this town are out 
of work,’ said a member of the city 
council. The city should set up public 
soup kitchens immediately.’ 

"The kitchen set up to-day is financed 
by an Amencan-Polish organisation for 
workmen of Polish extraction who have 
been hit by unemployment. Ghosts of 
the depression years have been revived 
in Detroit. The United Auto Workers’ 
Union estimates that 16,000 out of 

•Freedom 28/7/51 and included in Selections 
from Freedom, Vol. I, 1951, p. 113. 


36,000 union members have been laid 

off." 

Henry Ford predicted that eventually 
ihcrc would be some 200.000 motor 
industry workers idle in the Detroit area 
alone. It is also estimated that 75,000 
building trades workers may shortly be 
unemployed in New York. As a long¬ 
term prospect it means that large 
sections of the industrial population will 
be uprooted from their homes and 
lricnds to be settled in one of the new 
industrial centres which arc springing up. 

How far this Permanent War Economy 
will solve the contradictions of capital¬ 
ism we do not profess to know. But 
what it means in terms of Direction of 
Labour (by force or hunger), of a joint 
military/Big Business dictatorship, wc 
have no doubts: it will be a new form 
of slavery. 


H>UT there is another form of slavery 
^ in the “American Way". It is the 
slavery of conformity. In its survey on 
the Corporation and ihe wife, the 
American magazine Fortune concluded; 
“Conformity, it would appear, is being 
elevated into something akin to a 
religion." Lei us examine ihe findings of 
this particular survey which are so re¬ 
vealing in themselves, and because they 
are “by no means peculiar to the 
corporation way of life." 


freedom 

The survey—one of a scries on the 
“Caste and Social System of the Modern 
Corporation”—examines the riMe played 
by the wives of Executives (that is 
management) in the careers of their 
husbands. As one Corporation boss 
pul it: “Wc control a man s environment 
in business and we lose it entirely when 
he crosses the threshold of his home. 
Management, therefore, has a challenge 
and an obligation to deliberately plan 
and create a favourable constructive 
attitude on the part of the wife that will 
liberate her husband's total energies for 
the job." 

What is the corporation's ideal wife? 
With “a remarkable uniformity of 
phrasing" she is described as “a wife 
who (1) is highly adaptable, (2) is highly 
gregarious. (3) realises her husband be¬ 
longs to the corporation." 

Said one Executive: “She should do I 
enough reading to be a good conversa-( 
tionalist . . . Even if she doesn't lik«* 
opera she should know something abouj 
it so if the conversation goes that w® 
she can hold her own. She has to r 
able to go with you if you’re going 
make a speech or get an award, and 
be ill at ease." 

The survey concludes that: “The go 
corporation wife, the rules continue, dl 
not make friends uncomfortable j 

W* Continued on 


■COMMENT* 


'BOOK REVIEW* 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


PKIiVCJfPLES OF DYNAMIC PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY, by Jules Musscnnan . 

(W. B. Saunders & Co.) 

pOR those who believe that psycho¬ 
logy, particularly psycho-therapy, 
is still sailing along in clouds of 
speculation, this is the book to 
reassure them. Too few people 
outside professional circles realise 
the staggering amount of first-class 
experimental work that is being 
carried out in modern psychological 
laboratories—the bulk of it in 
America. 

In a fascinating series of experi¬ 
ments, we are shown how neurosis 
can be produced in animals under 
strictly controlled conditions, while 
the parallel with human emotional 
disorders is clearly maintained and 
examined. Symptom-formation, the 
relation between frustration and 
aggression, and the various forms 
of therapy are all demonstrated and 
investigated. 


Of especial social significant! 
the series of experiments with di* 
and alcohol. Neurotic cats wo| 
deliberately choose milk “spiV 
with alcohol to relieve a conflict.| 
few of these addicts used their 
dition of lowered anxiety to 
through their neurosis. Once 
conflict was relieved in this way. f 
addiction ceased. 

Perhaps the most revealing | ^ 
of the whole book for the intelliG 
layman is the chapter on proq 
ganda. Here we have a cool accoij 
of the techniques employed 
governments to persuade the 
peoples to accept and eagerly pal 
ticipate in such unpleasant activities 
as mass murder. One can only! 
admire the scientific detachment I 
with which the precise dtails or 
moulding public emotional attitudes 
are presented. At the end one may 1 
well be left with the uneasy feeling 
that psychology has become too | 
scientific for humanity’s own good. 

R.T.G.' 


The Captains and the Kings 


fAF the making of books there is no 
^ end, particularly of the memoirs 
and explanations of the generals and 
politicians of the last war. As anarchists 
we are not particularly interested in 
these volumes, though they all tend to 
confirm the views we expressed at the 
lime, and the belated “revelations” serve 
only to strengthen our low opinion of 
the political and military supermen that 
were built up by propaganda into war¬ 
time idols. One of the latest books 
which attempts to survey the closing 
years of the war and to find out what 
the “mistakes" were that cheated the 
victors of their victory, is Mr. Chester 
Wilmot’s The Struggle for Europe. Ad¬ 
vertisements for this book recommend it 
to the bewildered citizen who wants to 
know why so soon after the war, a war¬ 
time atmosphere has again descended 
upon us. Mr. Wilmot puts “the British 
case” and blames Roosevelt’s appease¬ 
ment of Stalin for the present situation. 
The gross over-simplification which this 
“explanation" represents should not 
(though it probably will) convince ihe 
book’s readers, hut even in terms of 
strategy it is hardly a convincing case. 
As Mr, K. IT, S. Crossman comments: 

"Mr. Wilinni rightly uhaervea llmt what itaBislcd 
Slulin moni in li]« Fumpctu) umbltionu was 
the declaration of UiKuiulllimiul Surrender unci 
ihe «»i>Bet|ueiiUul Anglo-American pulicica, which 
turned Germany into 11 power vacuum, Uut ho 
liir* io bURucfcl chut tlicio were caicnluilly 
‘ American' pulicica. The fmi, of courac, in that 
Unconditional Surrender wbi cntluiulniiticiilly 
approved by Churchill; ami at Ihc Quebec con¬ 
ference—in th# autumn of 1944—lie initialled 
the dimsuout Muj ycntlmu iMan, though he did 
nut bother to consul) hi* Cabinet before doing 
*d. Indeed, Churchill was the lending advocate 
of toughnoi lo Germany, not merely in word* 
but in action, Mr. Wilmot ic severely critical of 
Bomber Command, whore uren bombing demon¬ 
strated to the Ceimans with merciless hintulity 
what waa meant by Uneondilionu! Suricnder, 
But Churchill fought like a tiger lor Air- 
Mnnhnl llnrria. The Morgmthuu Finn became 
a dcud letter, But by Ihrn the ilnriia Plan hud 
cnouird thin (Jcimuuy would be n vacuum when 
the War ended. 

"Mr. Wilmat'a contract between Churchill's 
wisdom und HuotcvcU’s political innocence would 


be even less convincing but for some remarkable 
omissions. He discusses the Sicilian landings 
without referring to Churchill’s decision to let 
the Italian people ‘stew in their own juice’ 
while he tried to prop up an efTcte monarchy. 
Many of the President's advisers were absurdly 
and malignantly suspicious of ‘British Imperial¬ 
ism'. But Churchill increased those suspicions 
by his plans for the restoration of the monarchy 
in Italy and Greece, and his determination to 
restore British, Dutch and French colonial rule 
in the Far East." 

In fact, of course, “war guilt" is 
shared by everybody and nothing is 
gained by becoming belated armchair 
strategists and pointing out what the war 
leaders should have done. Mr. Donald 
McLachlan, in a broadcast last week, 
pointing out the folly of praising or 
blaming any one of the Western Allied 
strategists for the way in which they 
allowed Eastern Europe to fall into the 
hands of their then ally, Russia. Talking 
of Hitler’s strategy, he said, “Here was 
a politician who met the demand for un¬ 
conditional surrender with a lanatical 
determination to lead his country to 
annihilation rather than give in. How 
could one plan a balanced military and 
political strategy against such a man? 
How could one hope to keep com¬ 
munism out of Europe against a man 
who in the winter of 1944 deliberately 
weakened the Eastern front in order, as 
lie thought, to frighten ihe British and 
Americans?" 

But the people who would perhaps 
benefit from reading the memoirs of the 
generals and diplomats are the advocates 
of t he “lesser evil", the people who said, 
“ l his is no lime for our petty diver¬ 
gencies and reservations—with all their 
faults we must back the United Nations 
against Germany and Japan," and who 
say similar things to-day about another 
enemy. Did they really know the kind 
of people into whose hands they were 
surrendering their personal responsi¬ 
bility? L.cl them take a look at yet 
another volume of military memoirs just 
published, A Soldier's Story by General 
Omar Bradley, who is generally regarded 
as one of the less flamboyant of the 
American military commanders. Through 
this book, says The Times (which com¬ 


ments on the General's “somewhat im¬ 
mature outlook"), there runs “a scarcely 
adolescent sense of rivalry with any 
formation or any personality which 
might seem to dull the lustre of the 
author or his command " 

Bradley tells of his psycho-pathic 
comrade. General Patton arriving at his 
H.Q. "with sirens shrieking . . . the 
armoured vehicles bristled with machine 
guns, and their tall fishpole antennae 
whipped crazily overhead. In the lead 
car Patton stood like a charioteer. He 
was scowling into the wind and his jaw 
strained against the web strap of a two- 
starred steel helmet " 

In the “pincer movement" in Nor¬ 
mandy when Patton was to move north¬ 
ward to meet the British, he declared to 
Bradley on the telephone, “Let me go 
on to FaJaise and we'll drive the British 
back into the sea for another Dunkirk." 

Later, when the American front was 
pierced in the Ardennes, the American 
armies north of the gap were placed 
under the command of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery. Bradley says, “Mont¬ 
gomery unfortunately could not resist 
this chance to tweak our Yankee noses." 
And Capt. Liddell Hart remarks that 
Montgomery “talked as if his inter¬ 
vention had changed the whole situation 
and saved the Americans from disaster.” 

When General Bradley told Patton 
how he would rather resign than be 
under Montgomery's command, he says, 
“George clasped me by the arm, ‘If you 
quit, Brad,’ he said, ‘then I'll be quitting 
with you'." Mr. Peier Fleming has found 
a parallel quotation from one of the 
girls’ school stories of Miss Angela 
Brazil: “Georgina gripped Olive's arm, 
Tl' you cut hockey practice,' she cried, 
‘then I will, too! Somebody must teach 
lhat odious Barbara a lesson’." 

But the schoolgirl antics of the 
Pattons. Bradleys, Montgomerys and 
MacArthurs, and of the Roosevelts and 
Churchills, the pastors and masters of 
every nation, were not laughing matters. 
They cost the lives of millions. Tf people 
are to learn anything from the tedious 
self-justifications of the men into whose 
hands their future was entrusted, it i* 
what fools they were to trust them. 
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changes. In the past, they have 
required revolutions — that is to say, 
the huge impetus provided by great 
numbers of people who have shaken 
off apathy and released what Kro¬ 
potkin called the “creative impetus 
of the mass”. 


HOUSING AND PLANNING 

MacMillan’s Addled Egg 


Mr. 


PERMANENT WAR 
OR THE 

SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


TN the last issue of Freedom was 
I 1 reprinted an article on the legal 
Ibasis of the garrison state in 
merica. In this issue is to be 
Dtind an examination of the gradual 
jnsolidation of a permanent war 
pnomy in America. America 
Ws these trends with especial 
Irity: but the trend towards per- 
|nent war is general. 

UssoJini glorified the moral 
plages of a warrior state, and 
hvoured to give to Fascist Italy 
Iflarist basis quite foreign to the 
temperament and outlook, 
fung so, he was not, of course, 

' giving rein to a private whim 
Ps own. Militarism was a 
pary spur to Italian industry. 

same could be said of the 
nph of Hitler over the pacifistic 
jfmed Weimar republic, and over 
of the Versailles treaty. The 
rs of that treaty stood by with 
plaisance because the economic 
of German recovery through 
- economy was too plain to be 
The history of Soviet 
lia tells the same tale. 


In intellectual circles, such ideas 
are received with dislike, perhaps by 
fear and uncertainty. But the logic 
of such a situation is plain enough, 
and courage in accepting the revolu¬ 
tionary implications of lhat logic is 
a first requirement to-day. Not that 
the problem ends there; the implica¬ 
tions of a new way of social life 
and economy are endless, and they 
arouse fears and misgiving. But 
such misgivings do not change the 
basic economic fact of permanent 
war in our society or the logical 
necessity for changing it. Since we 
are driven to our fate, we must meet 
it with resolve and imagination and 
courage, not with fears and doubts. 


‘'There is, of course, nothing sacrosanct 
about the Dudley standard, though it did 
represent the pooling of the widest ex¬ 
perience and the best-informed opinion 
at the time. It has already been whittled 
down here and there without disastrous 
results. There must clearly be a point, 
however, beyond which any further re¬ 
duction in standards can only bring a 
more than commensurate loss in con¬ 
venience. The question is whether the 
loss represented by the last £50 or £100 
of the average saving (£150) which the 
new designs are expected to realise is 
going to be worth incurring for the sake 
of a consequent increase of about 5 per 
cent, in the number of houses built/' 

—Manchester Guardian, 24/1/52, 


an abnormally high rate of labour turnover. 
Indeed, it is said that if building productivity 
had gone up last year, as the Government 
thought it might, there would not have been 
enough bricks for the housing programme. 
Again, if the Government cuts dollar spending, 
it is not clear how enough timber can be found 
for un expanding housing programme. As for 
cement, to maintain last year’s minimum exports 
to the Commonwealth we bad to buy some from 
Europe. If imports from Europe are to be 
restricted further, it may be as difficult to get 
cement from there as from dollar sources.” 


Warmongering 


fe stress this predominant trend 
V epoch, because to grasp it lifts 
* out of that dream state which 
kines that policies depend on the 
Jfc' at the helm”. To grasp it is 
I grasp the fundamental drive 
four time, and to understand the 
I! implications of a social and 
fonomic system which are gener- 
uy taken for granted without 
question or probing. 


As far back as ten years ago, in 
F3942, War Commentary published 
1 an article entitled “War Without 
End,” which stressed the depend- 
r ence of capitalist economy on war. 
The old expansion of capitalism by 
opening up new markets in “un¬ 
developed” countries has long since 
disappeared. The capitalist need for 
expansion has to be satisfied in 
other ways. So far, wars and pre¬ 
paration appear the only attempts at 
a solution. That they are unsatis¬ 
factory hardly needs saying. 


This is warmongering: 

The Mutual Security Act of 1950 will 
send 57,328,903,976 abroad; 

approximately 80%, or $5,788,502,457 
for arms; 

20% to aid distressed peoples, to 
remove the causes of war; 

of this $1,440,401,519, 70% (approxi¬ 
mately a billion dollars) will be sent to 
Europe—to bolster armament economies, 
not to raise the standard of living; 

for the suffering countries of Asia, 
$237,155,866; 

but almost half of this to Formosa and 
Jndo-China—for war; 

for the suffering peoples of the Near 
East, $160,000,000—out of the total of 
$7,328,903,976. 

Warmongering is a good word because 
it is so ugly. And only an ugly word 
can describe such efforts to “save” the 
world from Stalinism. 

—Catholic Worker (U.S.A.) 


TOOTHING about Mr. Macmillan’s 
1 new housing plan, says The 
Observer, “is more impressive than the 
optimism with which he is going about 
it. But for the past few days there has 
been a bewildering air of unreality round 
the spectacular launching of the plan. 
The Macmillan ‘expanding programme’ 
has seemed like a bright sky in the 
morning, with the black clouds of the 
economic crisis looming up ominously 
behind.” 


Moreover, since steel available is to 
be reduced, and since Mr. Macmillan’s 
circular to local authorities says that, 
“Flats will have to be built with load- 
bearing walls and not in frame con¬ 
struction,” a greater number of bricks 
will be needed without taking into 
account any increase in the programme. 
Mr. Macmillan in an interview with the 
Sunday Times declares: 

"We may develop effective substitutes tor 
things for which there is a shortage. We nre 
not merely surveying all the known resources of 
the building industry. We are also examining 
the possibilities of new materials. I believe that 
there may well be a revolution in building 
methods in the next ten years as a result of this 
housing crusade.” 


This is perhaps a polite way of saying 
that the hopes the Government holds out 
to the homeless with one hand, it takes 
away with the other. And in saying 
the sky’s the limit and talking of an 
expanding programme. Mr. Macmillan 
is merely taking our minds off the 
promise of 300,000 houses a year. 


EXACTLY! 


The Stationery Office has issued a 
supplement to the Housing Manual, 
called Houses 1952, which gives specimen 
plans for houses in which space has been 
cut down and estimated building costs 
reduced. How one is to look at them 
depends upon your point of view. To 
some people desperately hit by the 
housing shortage, they are bound to look 
like paradise, or would if they were 
built. Our grandchildren (for they are 
meant to last for sixty years) might take 
a different view, just as we do of the 
‘byelaw’ houses of sixty years ago. The 
Architect's Journal has compiled an im¬ 
pressive list of disadvantages in the type- 
plans, disadvantages which are inevitable 
when you attempt to squeeze a quart 
into a pint pot. 


Now everyone knows that the build¬ 
ing industry is fantastically inefficient 
and that there must be many new 
materials that have been and could be 
used, but of possible prefabricated 
systems of house-building it is difficult 
t© think of any that do not require steel 
or timber or reinforced concrete or else 
a great deal of factory processing with 
consequent demands on industrial labour 
and equipment which, because of export 
and armament priorities, would not be 
available. (Some enthusiasts have writ¬ 
ten to the papers recommending house¬ 
building of rammed-earth as described in 
the new edition of Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis’s book, Cottage-Building in Cob, 
Pise, Chalk and Clay.) 


HOUSING NEEDS 


D R . FISHER recently observed 
that the disestablishment of the 
Church of England would be 
“almost as great a calamity” to the 
country as the disappearance of the 
monarchy. It would, of course, be 
absolutely as much of a “calamity” 
one way or the other. If the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury makes any 
more pronouncements of this sort 
we will esteepi him as almost as 
infallible as the Pope of Rome. 


Mr. Macmillan spent his Sunday de¬ 
veloping writer's cramp in signing each 
of 1,500 letters to Lord Mayors, Mayors 
and District Chairmen asking them to 
hurry things up, and the winning smile 
of his colleague, Mr. Eccles, the Minister 
of Works, is making him the would-be 
speculative builder's friend, but this will 
not increase the amount of building 
materials and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has made it pretty clear 
where they are going. The Observer's 
industrial correspondent, says: 


'"T'HE quotation at the head of this 
* article is from the sagacious local 
government correspondent of the Man¬ 
chester Guardian. The same paper's 
“Review of Industry,” published last 
month, carries an article by Mr. D. N. 
Chester, of Nuffield College. Oxford, 
with the title “Will the Building Boom 
Last Indefinitely?” It will surprise 
people, not least the building trade to 
learn that there is a building boom, but 
Mr. Chester says there is. And he ex¬ 
plains his question thus: 


“There are various major shortages, even apart 
from steel. An increase in brick production will 
not be easy; the brick industry still sufTers from 


"The biggest question mark is the demand for 
new houses: the long-term demand—not the 
needs of the next two or three years. Assuming 
that the main goal of public policy is to see 
that each family has a house and that there 
is a small margin of empty houses to allow for 
greater mobility of population—how far are we 
from reaching that goal. A family means any 
person or group of persons who needs a 
structurally separate dwelling . . . The key to 


In 1945 Freedom returned to 
the same theme in an article 
called “Economics of Disaster”. 
The facts which demonstrate this 
trend towards a permanent war 
economy, have ben presented. They 
give factual clothing to Randolph 
Bournes bare statement: “War is 
the health of the State.” 


American Commentary w 


Continued from p. 2 


Ten years ago. the danger repre¬ 
sented by permanent incorporation 
of war economy into social life may 
have seemed controversial. It can 
hardly seem so to-day. But if one 
accepts it as the fact and the 
menace iL undoubtedly is, then (he 
responsible man is immediately face 
10 face with the revolutionary issue. 

War and the fear of it and the 
preparation for it. provides the 
future prospect of our children. 
War needs as the first call upon 
national finances makes hopes for 
social amelioration increasingly a 
fantasy. War as a necessary aspect 
of our mode of economy and our 
social system, poses the question of 
breaking away from present eco¬ 
nomic and social modes- -poses, in 
brief, the revolutionary question. 
In the past, such huge questions, 
such drastic breaks with traditional 
modes of Jiving and economy, have 
never been made by mere adminis¬ 
trators. Such men- the politicians 
—are too much absorbed into the 
administrative structure and too 
much affected by ii in their modes 
of thought and life ever to give the 


clolhes too blatantly chic, by references 
to illustrious forebears or by excessive 
good breeding. And she avoids in¬ 
tellectual pretensions like the plague.” 

Though there are still a number of 
corporations not interested in their 
executives’ wives, ihe Fortune survey 
shows that more than half of the com¬ 
panies of which they have data have 
made “wife-screening” a regular practice 
and some are not uninterested in 
fiancees.” AbouL 20% of its otherwise 
acceptable trainee applicants, one large 
company estimates, are turned down be¬ 
cause of their wives. 

Besides ihc “wife-screening," every 
effort is made to “sell the wife on the 
corporation point of view,” to make her 
more amenable to accepting as a matter 
of course longer hours of work and 
(ravel for her husband. This is 
achieved by the use of “such media as 
films, brochures and special mailings to 
drive home, in effect, the idea (hat the 
corporation isn’t stealing her husband 
from her.” Some go further. The 
chairman of I he American Brake Shoe 
Co. pui ii this way: “When a man conies 
to wuik for us. wi* think of the company 
®mp!oymg tfie fu/nijy, for q will be 
supporting the entire family, noi merely 
the breadwinner “ Ihe duys of the 
strictly home wile," says a bank presi¬ 
dent, are gone. She hus become in¬ 
dispensable to our scheme of business.” 

Social integration, however, does not 
mean that the corporation necessarily 
likes the wife. In some cases the cor¬ 
poration welcomes her largely as a 
means of defending itself against her. 

' Amiable as it may be about it, Ihc 
corporation is aware that the relation¬ 
ship is Mill triangular—or, to put it 
another way, if you can’t beat 'em, join 
’em. ‘Successes here,’ says one official, 
‘arc guys who eat and sleep the company. 

If a man s first interest is his wife and 
family, more power to him but wc 
don’t want him.’ 'We’ve got quite an 




mtial impetus 


for SUCfi world 1 equity in the man,’ another explains. 


‘and it’s only prudence to protect it by 
bringing the wife into the picture'.” 

Of course the corporation, in the 
best traditions of capitalism, consider it 
necessary to ‘‘recompense'’ the wives for 
having first call on their husbands. 
Some provide social facilities, one has 
even gone as far as providing, via the 
wife of the “heir apparent to ihe presi¬ 
dency,” a finishing school so that the 
wives can be brought up to the same 
high standards. “As soon as the husband 
reaches (he $8,000 to $10,000 bracket the 
wife becomes eligible for the grooming. 
It is all done very subtly: the leader 
drops advice on which arc the preferred 
shops, where to dine, what to wear when 
doing it and, somewhat like a good 
cruise director, has a way of introducing 
newcomers to congenial people.” 

But when the corporation turns to the 
Sales Wife, its attention becomes even 
more intense and less subtle. “As an 
economic lever on the salesman, com¬ 
panies have learned, there is no stimulus 
quite so effective as the wile, if properly 
handled. Some sales executives make a 
habit, of writing provocative letters to 
the wife, reminding her of the snles- 
conlest prizes her husband could win 
for her and how he is doing at the 
moment (not so well as he should be).” 

How is this “integration" of the 
American executive’s wile achieved? 
Find of all, “ilfis kind of wife is pre¬ 
cisely what our schools and colleges - 
and U.S. society in general -seem to be 
giving to the corporations." Secondly, 
“she ilk cb the way of life. She and her 
sisters find that the very bigness of cor- 

f i oral ions present opportunity and ’chal- 
enge’. U mean benefits in health and 
insurance plans and it gives greater 
job securil) -in a nice. Big Brother sort 
of way -than is provided by smaller 
firms.” 

(Note how the language of George 
Oiwell's 1984 is used to describe the 
state of mind in America in 1952!) 


ihe demand is ihe trend in ihc numbe* of 
‘ families'. 

Mr. Chester believes that “there are 
limits to the demand for housing, and 
that these limits are much closer than 
the current demand and supply position 
suggest.” His view is based upon ihe 
following statistics. 


At the 1931 census there were 
11,380.000 “families” in England. Wales 
and Scotland, and 10.500,000 dwellings, 
a shortage of 780.000 dwellings. Be¬ 
tween 1931 and the outbreak of war 
there was an increase of almost a million 
in the number of families and about 
500.000 houses were pulled down as 
slums or otherwise destroyed. On the 
other hand, over 21 million houses were 
built so that by 1939 there was, on 
these figures, a small margin of about 
300,000 houses. This margin of less than 
3 per cent, was not sufficient, says Mr. 
Chester, “to allow the necessary freedom 
of choice and population mobility, con¬ 
sidering the big changes which had taken 
place in the distribution of population. 
But had Britain been able to go on 
building at the pre-war rate for two or 
three more years, the basic housing 
problem would have been solved,” 


It seems Strange that Mr. Chestef, 
economist though he is, omits the really 
crucial point about the pre-war housing 
shortage: that it wasn’t a matter of the 
number of houses in existence, but the 
fact that the people whose need was 
greatest couldn’t afford the rents. 

He goes on to say that during the 
war about 500,000 houses were destroyed 
or made uninhabitable and the number 
of families increased by some 8—900,000. 
The annual increase in the number of 
families was estimated to fall from 
about 150,000 during the period 1931-45 
to 50,000 during the period 1945-50. 
Therefore, Mr. Chester says, “On the 
estimates it appeared that a programme 
of, say, 1,300,000 to 1,400,000 houses 
would have provided every family with 
a house by the end of 1950. A further 
half-million would then have been re- 
Continued on p. 4 


And perhaps the most serious ad¬ 
mission in this depressing survey is 
Fortune’s answer to the question: “Are 
these rules of the game merely the old 
fact of conformity?” “In part, yes. But 
something new has been added. What 
was once a fact has now become a 
philosophy. To-day’s young couples not 
only concede their group-minded ness; 
they are outspokenly in favour of it. 
They blend with the group not because 
they fear to do otherwise but because 
they approve of it.” (Our italics.) 

Fortune sees the dangers when it 
points out that: “The devotion to group 
values is by no means peculiar to the 
corporation way of life . . . But how 
much more are we to adapt? In many 
modern American environments . . . real 
advances are going to bring the indi¬ 
vidual into conflict with the status quo. 
And unless Americans temper their 
worship of environment they may well 
evolve a society so well adjusted that no 
one would be able—or willing — to give 
it the sorl of hotfoot it regularly needs.” 

That is in fact what is already happen¬ 
ing at an alarming pace, and to our 
minds, it is in this light that the witch¬ 
hunts and the exclusion and screening of 
non-Americans seeking visas to enter the 
United States should he viewed. It is 
not on the grounds of military security 
that writers, university lecturers are 
excluded but in the pursuance of this 
policy of the inculcation of mental and 
social uniformity, or as the Inspector of 
Schools in Indiana put it in his circular 
to teachers: the inculcation of the 
American Way of Life as the best in 
the world! In (his respect America is 
taking a leaT out of Ihe book of 
Russian Communism. 

Fortunately there are still some men 
and women in America who are not 
convinced by this “guns and butter” 
civilisation or worshippers of canned 
culture. They arc Ihe “proles” of 1984: 
the only hope. 
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U.S. Manufacturers Seek Cheap Labour 


*“pHE Textile Industry in America, like 

T Britain, is undergoing a period of 
depression (although this is normally a 
peak period of production both in the 
textile and clothing industries). 

The American Woollen Company, one 
of the biggest fabric manufacturing com¬ 
panies in the world, has had to close 
down several of its factories, whilst 
others are being run at half speed. 

American Woollen's President, Francis 
W. White, has slated that although 
profits last year amounted to 11.9 million 
dollars, this was only made possible 
through Government contracts. He also 
explains that there are several reasons 
for the crisis, namely high taxes in New 
England, where his factories are, and un¬ 
stable wool prices. But, Mr. White 
maintains, the greatest contributory fac¬ 
tor to the threatening loss of profits is 
ihe price of labour. The company are 
therefore seriously considering following 
the example of other depressed mill 
owners who have moved their mills to 
the South where labour can be bought 
at 40 cents an hour less than in New 
England. Another more important 
reason, explains Francis W. White, is the 
“amount of labour employees in the 
South give for that wage’'. Man-hour 
productivity is so much higher that 
Southern mills can sell their materials at 
20 cents less per yard than mills in the 
North. 

This is a blatant example of a handful 
of capitalists exploiting a situation in 
the Southern States of America which 
has changed little since the days of 
slavery. The fact that Southern mill 
owners can enjoy greater profits at the 


moment than their Northern colleagues, 
rests on the cheap labour force provided 
by the Negroes. There are doubtless 
poor Whiles who are also in tha cheap 
labour ranks, but it is the exploitation of 
of the Negroes, both by poor and rich 
white alike, which lo-day gives the South 
its prosperity. (That this exploitation, 
both economic and racial exists, was 
clearly demonstrated by George Wood¬ 
cock in his recent article, “The Popular 
Basis for Totalitarianism,” where he 
says that, “A level of poverty below that 
of the ordinary workers is set by the 
presence of a special submerged class — 
so that there is always a lower step to¬ 
wards which the mass of the people can 
be thrust in time of economic in¬ 
stability.”) 

It can be argued that the migration of 
mill owners to the South will create 
work for the unemployed there. This 
may be so, but as can be clearly seen, 
the work will be on a scale of savage 
exploitation, and in any case can only 
be temporary. The cheap labour used 
by competing manufacturers will flood 
the market with materials which, if not 
curtailed, will eventually cause a glut 
and force mills once again to close 
down. The inevitable consequence must 
be unemployment, unless the American 
Government adopts the policy suggested 
by the Tailors and Garment Workers’ 
Union in Britain that “the Government 
should speed up the issue of contracts 
for clothing under the defence pro¬ 
gramme” (Freedom, Jan. 5th). It seems 
likely that this policy will be carried 
out as it is in keeping with the political 
trends. 


And what of the workers who are 
employed at the moment by the 
American Woollen Company? They 
have been presented with an ultimatum. 
Before clinching their plans to move 
South, which would leave the New 
England workers high and dry, the Com¬ 
pany, in collaboration with fifty other 
textile firms, have asked the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America to “nego¬ 
tiate new, lower cost labour contracts 
this year,” From the Union came the 
inevitable compromise. They said that 
they had “already agreed to forego any 
further wage increases in 1952,” and 
that they were prepared to increase theii 
output if the American Woollen Com¬ 
pany installed more efficient machinery. 
As a further example of their solidarity 
with the bosses, the Union pointed to 
the fact that they had already signed an 
agreement with another company under 
which “individual work loads will be in¬ 
creased by 50% through the installation 
of improved machinery.” but without the 
increase in wages that a rapidly rising 
cost of living demands. 

With regard to the agreement made by 
the Union to forgo wage increases this 
year, this agreement was made before 
the crisis arose in the Textile Industry. 
We can also predict with a certain 
amount of safety that if it is in the in¬ 
terest of the Union leaders to negotiate 
for lower cost labour contracts, they will 
do so whether or not it is to the benefit 
of the workers. But American workers 
would do well to learn the lesson so 
many European workers have had to 
learn—that cheap wages anywhere are a 
threat to wages everywhere. R.M. 
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Since the whole dispute was based on 
the firemen's contention that they were 
entitled to equality with the police, and 
they were seeking increases of 35/- a 
week, it seems that all their effort and 
militancy has been in vain. 

What now? Has the punishment 
dished out after their boycott, scared 
them away from any future direct 
action? Perhaps . . . but let us hope that 
they have at least learned that a Dis¬ 
ciplinary Code giving power of punish¬ 
ment to authority should always be 
fought against and never accepted by the 
workers, for it will always be used against 
them when authority so desires. 

CHECKING THE 
CHECKERS 

A FORTNIGHT ago, a correspondent, 
■^writing in connection with the recent 
meter-readers’ strike against supervisors, 
painted a little picture of a “supervisory 
pyramid” composed of supervisors, super¬ 
visors for the supervisors, and so on. 

From America, where everything hap¬ 
pens sooner or later, came an example of 
just that pyramid in action. Time 
(4/2/52) reports: 

“In St. Louis, city checkers checking 
the passenger capacity of the Public 
Service Co. bus and trolley routes were 
trailed by company checkers checking 
the accuracy of the city’s check, while 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
checkers checked on the checking of 
both groups.” P.S. 


IN BRIEF 


CONSCRIPTION FOR CIVIL 
DEFENCE 

Commander T. D. Galbraith, Joint 
Parliamentary Under-Secreary for Scot¬ 
land, told local authority representatives 
at Dundee on January 24th that he 
thought compulsory Civil Defence service 
might have to be seriously considered 
if recruitment continued to be as low 
as at present. 


. . . AND FOR REFUGEES IN 
GERMANY 

The German Refugee Association 
Press Service in Gottingen published a 
statement on January 24th claiming that 
the ten million refugees in the Federal 
Republic were far from ready to spring 
to arms as a result of the declaration of 
the shadow Defence Ministry, that con¬ 
scription would have to be introduced 
in Germany. 

This fact, according to the statement, 
is a direct consequence of the present 
hardships which refugees undergo and 
of the Government’s failure to give 
them real social and economic equality 
with other German citizens. 

—Manchester Guardian , 25/1/52. 


THE POOR GET POORER 
IN THE U.S.A. 

The bottom fifth of the U.S. popula¬ 
tion gets only 3 per cent of the country’s 
income, while the top fifth gets almost 
half, the Census Bureau reported in 
figures released on December 1st. In¬ 
come distributed was shown to be as 
follows: 

Top fifth—47%. 

Second fifth—24%. 

Third fifth—17%. 

Fourth fifth—9%. 

Poorest fifth—3 

The startling fact disclosed in these 
figures is that 40% of the population of 
the U.S. gets only 12% of the money 
income of the country. This supports 
previous disclosures that almost 70% 
of the families of the country have a 
cash income below the 54,000 minimum 
which has been set as the lowest figure 
for maintaining an American family at 
a “health and decency” level. 

The Census Bureau figure on the 
lowest fifth, showing that 20% of the 
people have to try to live on 3% of the 
national income, shows that the trend of 
relative impoverishment of this group is 
continuing. In 1910, the lowest fifth got 
8.3% of the national income, in 1918. 
6 .8%, in 1929, 5.4% and in 1937, 3.6%. 


Jobs through 

THE SCHEDULED 

1 F parties are separated from each 
other, they have to keep up an 
ideological pretence of differences 
even where these do not exist, 
otherwise there emerges to the 
naked eye nothing but a squalid 
difference of personality, in this 
country it has been plain as a pike¬ 
staff in the last few years that therA 
is no real hope of division left 
between the two main parties. 
However, for political reasons the 
Conservatives have been posing as 
the “liberators” who would take off 
controls while the Labour Parly 
have put on the ‘’working-class” 
act. Nothing would convince ihe 
middle-class, and still less the 
would-be middle-class, that the 
Conservatives were not going to 
take off controls. 

Every cut we are being told we 
must make, every control we are 
told must be imposed, could trip 
off the lips of a “Socialist” as well 
as a “Tory”. The bluff that is now 
made is that it is all “temporary”. 

Is there anyone so simple as to be¬ 
lieve that anything once taken will 
ever be willingly restored? Con¬ 
scription, we are assured would be 
only a temporary measure; then it 
would be only for the duration of 
the war; it then became for the 
emergency, and now is incorporated 
in the life of the country. So long 
as it is tolerated, it will stay. We 
have been assured that identity cards 
are “un-English” but have no fear: r 
the internal passport will stay so 
long as it is not vigorously opposed. 

If the Government withdrew it of j 
their own accord it would be only | 
because they had succeeded in get- « 
ting the population tabbed and ■ 
checked in some other way. 

The ruling class is becoming the 
State official, who comes from a \ 
class which cuts right across the 
party benches. The problem of 
every ruling class has been how to 
stabilise itself in power. One of 
the surest methods has always been 
the trick now proposed, the caste 
system perpetrated by the new use 
of the Labour Exchange. 

Originally these were for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining employment and 
drawing insurance (which soon be¬ 
came “the dole”). With the full 
employment resultant from the war 
they could have been dispensed 
with, but no: instead arose the new 
necessity for the Labour Exchange 
in direction of labour. That was 
also for the duration of the war, but 
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the State 

CASTE SYSTEM 

now the Conservatives bring it out 
again. Not direction — oh, no. Not 
yet. But all jobs must be obtained 
through the Labour Exchange. The 
old lory bluff about “you too can. 
become a millionaire like Nuffield** 
applied last century when the par¬ 
ticular circumstances of expanding 
capitalism did provide a luck> retv 
—just as the pools produce a lucky ] 
few in these days. But have 
illusions that this still applid^ 
Register at the Labour Exchan^ 
and they will see you keep to yc 
caste. No direction — not yet. Bq 
no job that the State doesn’t wff 
you to have. Everybody must 
through the bureaucracy of tj 
Exchange. 

Everybody? Weil, of course 
There are exceptions, natuefl 
You couldn’t have the lav 
queuing up outside the Labou| 
change to get their briefs,.coui 
now? And I mean, it woy 
hardly proper to have a cq 
secretary, a parson and a filii 
lining up at some buck-alle, 
change while someone 
ling slips around. Oh, 
tears. There will be a fev 
ceptions. They will already! 
made their money. But youl 
go from the pit to the board-! 
any more except through j 
recognised trade union. 
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Short Time and Dismissals 


T5EFORE the war, many governments 
^ launched schemes of work, State- 
aided or directly for the State, to absorb 
the unemployed which capitalism had 
created. This work, of course, usually 
took the form of making armaments. 

To-day, the situation beiDg what it is, 
the government has first to create the un¬ 
employment in order to find the man¬ 
power for its armament programme. 
And il is doing this, as we have shown 
before, by withholding supplies of raw 
materials from the industries it regards 
as “unessential", so that firms have to 
stand off their workers. 

This technique seems to be working 
very well. From various parts of the 
country come reports of workers going 
on to short lime or being dismissed. 
Naturally, this is regarded as being only 
temporary—some of the firms will be 
able lo Lake back their workers when 
the factories have been refitted for war- 
work—but for the workers concerned, 
unemployment even for u short lime 
means hardship. 

In Oxford, the management of Morris 
Motors decided last week Lo go on to a 
four-day week owing to a reduction in 
supplies of wide steel sheets. At the 
neighbouring factory of the Pressed Steel 
Company several hundred workers, 
chiefly in the pressing shop, are already 
on a four-day week. 

From that other stronghold of the 
motor industry, Coventry, we hear that 
the Rooics group is to dismiss eight 
hundred men from its car assembly 
works at Ryton-onDunsmore. Only two 
days before, short-time had been an¬ 
nounced for 700 workers at the group’s 
two factories in the city of Coventry, 


where already most of the car factories 
are on a short week. 

Rootes have a big contract for a 
military truck, and Standard Motors has 
a contract for jet aero engines for which 
Lhey will need plenty of workers when 
production begins. 

In South Wales, where during the last 
fifLeen years, light industries have been 
introduced to give work to disabled 
miners as well as to give the area a 
more balanced range of work, other 
reasons—decline in demand for con¬ 
sumer goods and competition from 
Germany and Japan—are causing short- 
time and unemployment. The industries 
concerned arc mainly light industries, but 
iron and steel seem also lo be affected. 

From the government’s viewpoint, this 
unemployment serves another useful 
purpose, besides simply creating a pool 
of workers for re armament. H creates 
the economic pressure and fear of un¬ 
employment among aJi workers which 
makes them easier to handle. However 
uneasy workers may be at the thought 
of another war, they can be pressed into 
working for it by being faced with the 
simple choice: war-work or starve. 

In the view of governments, workers 
are pawns to be played with as they 
like. Men and women—repeat men and 
women —should have too much self- 
respect than to allow themselves to be 
used for the disgusting purposes of war. 
It is still possible to break the chains 
which authority forges for ub and make 
some sort of more satisfactory life—per¬ 
haps with others of like-mind. It is 
getting increasingly difficult as the world 
gets more totalitarian, but—il is still 
possible. 


HOUSING AND PLANNING 


CTF~ Continued from p. 3 

quired to provide the necessary margin. 
Since the end of the war about 1| million 
houses of all kinds have been made 
available (including temporary prefabs 
and the division of houses into several 
flats). On these figures, therefore, it 
looks as though the first aim—lo provide 
each family with a house—may be 
virtually complete. Yet to judge by 
popular demand it \vouId appear to be 
.as far off as ever.” 

He then declares that much of this 
continuing demand comes from people 
already with houses —people who want 
a new house just as they prefer a new 
motor car. This is a curious remark and 
must apply to ralher a small and 
privileged part of 1 he population. By 
far (he greater number of people on local 
housing lists who already have accom¬ 
modation, have over-crowded, insanitary 
dwellings whose inclusion in the number 
of houses in existence is yet another 
example of how statistics can mislead. 
Mis next point is more sensible, when 
he says that il is becoming more appar¬ 
ent each year that the estimate of the 
number of families is too low under 
present conditions. 

As to the future, Mr. Chester says 

that ; 

"Keeping on with n program me of 200,000 
houses □ year would bring the stock of houses 
up to about MJ millions by P)55. The number 
of families then, on ihe estimates of the Royal 
Commission on Population, would be about 13ft 
millions, giving an apparent surplus of three- 
quarter million. (The Royal Commission esti¬ 
mated that the total number of families would 
ntnrt to decline after 1954.) Even if a sub¬ 
stantial allowance is mode for various possible 
errors, there would be still n large enough gap 


between the two figures to warrant the conclu¬ 
sion that by the end of 1955 the first aim of 
any housing programme would have been 
achieved. After this point there would be an 
increasing number of empty houses, assuming 
the building programme continued at that level 
and there was no large-scale pulling down of 
existing houses. If more houses are completed 
in the nest two or three years, this state of 
affairs will be reached so much sooner.” 

He concludes that then the price of 
old houses will fall below that of new 
ones and consequently that the demand 
for new ones will be greatly reduced. 

The fallacies. Well, firstly, the very 
much under-estimated number of 
“families” or households; secondly, a 
gross under-estimate of the number of 
dwellings quite unfit for human habita¬ 
tion; thirdly, he assumes no large-scale 
pulling down of existing houses, but 
there is likely to be a large-scale falling 
down through age and neglect. (It was 
staled at the Royal Sanitary Institute last 
year that houses were going out of 
occupation more quickly than they were 
being built.) Finally, he neglects as 
before, the fact that houses stand 
empty in the midst of a shortage because 
people cannot afford the rent. 

In fact, this “expert”, who asks, 
“Will the Building Boom Last In¬ 
definitely?” when he means “Will the 
Housing Shortage Last Indefinitely?” has 
overlooked the basic fact altogether, the 
fact that as both Engels in The Housing 
Question and Kropotkin in The Conquest 
of Bread showed a lifetime ago, the 
housing shortage is inseparable from an 
economy where production is for profit 
and not for the satisfaction of human 
needs. 

W. 
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